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STALIN AND THE CHURCH 


By HECTOR HAWTON 


T is one of the ironies of history that Stalin 

restored Sunday to Russia. On June 26, 1940, the 
six-day week was abolished and the seven-day week, 
with Sunday as a holiday, was brought back. This 
was the beginning of a series of concessions to the 
Orthodox Church. 

In the first enthusiasm of the Revolution the 
doctrinaires supposed that “‘the opium of the people” 
could be placed permanently on the forbidden list. 
All members of the Communist Party were, of 
course, atheists, and under Lenin there was a 
dramatic “‘transvaluation of values.” 

Lenin had good reason from his own experience 
for believing that the religious superstructure in 
Russia reflected the interests of the Czar and the 
ruling clique. In 1892, when he was admitted to the 
Bar, his first client in the Samara Circuit Court was 
prosecuted on the charge of having ‘“‘used blas- 
phemous language against God, the Holy Virgin, 
the Holy Trinity, His Majesty the Emperor, and 
his heir, by saying that His Majesty was not ruling 
justly.” This seemed concrete proof of what he had 
learned from Marx. 

In 1917 the Orthodox Church continued to 
equate the old regime with the will of God and 
worked under the guidance of the Patriarch Tikhon 
for the victory of the Whites. As soon as the Czar 
abdicated, the Holy Synod issued an appeal to 
resist the revolution at all costs, and to “stand as an 
impregnable wall round the Czar’s throne.”’ But, as 
the youthful Lenin remarked to a constable who 
arrested him and pointed out that he was up against 
a brick wall: “A wall, yes; but a rotten one. It only 
wants a push and it will collapse.” 

The Orthodox Church collapsed, though the push 
it was given was not gentle. The triumphant 
Bolsheviks did their utmost to smash the ecclesi- 
astical machine. Churches and monasteries were 


closed and the buildings used for secular purposes. 
Thousands of village churches are still used as 
granaries or for administration. In theory this 
transformation appeared to be merely a sensible 
substitution of créches, clinics, and schools for 
centres of superstition; but in practice it was often 
brutal and bigoted. Clergy fled to the forests and 
continued their rites clandestinely. They journeyed 
in disguise like the Jesuits under Elizabeth, and they 
were—and sometimes still are—liable to arrest and 
transportation as ‘‘vagabonds.” 

Lenin was uncompromising in his anti-clericalism. 
He never ceased to urge the necessity to conduct 
unflagging atheist propaganda and to make material- 
ism militant. Hence his encouragement to the 
League of the Godless, the destruction of ikons, the 
melting down of a million chalices, and above all 
the closing of seminaries. Without either seminaries 
or churches how could religion help withering away ? 

But the rise of Hitler and the new threat this 
constituted to the Soviets led to second thoughts. 
Much of the success of Stalin has been due to his 
power of grasping the essentials of a complex 
situation and appraising it with unflinching realism. 
Stalin’s materialism was as “militant’’ as Lenin’s. 
This was evident enough in 1939 when the power of 
the Church in Esthonia and Latvia was undermined 
by seizing its property and arresting the clergy. And 
if Germany had not menaced Russia, a “‘tactica!”’ 
adoption of toleration might not even have been 
considered. But the danger to the very existence 
of the Soviet Union made it necessary to ponder 
on the plea of the Metropolitan Visarion: ‘Was it 
ever really necessary for the Russian Revolution 
to move against the Church?” he asked. “All 
religious creeds could help, and none more than 
that of the Orthodox faith.” 

Hitler had high hopes of the Orthodox Church 
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as a fifth column, and he built an Orthodox cathe- 
dral in Berlin. He made an astute attempt to 
mobilize émigrés and unite the Orthodox in Eastern 
Europe and the Balkans under a spiritual head in 
Germany. Moreover, Roman Catholic priests were 
being trained for missionary work in Russia at a 
special college in Rome. The first batch left with 
the German invaders in 1941. 

In these circumstances Stalin had to choose 
whether to treat the Orthodox Church as a mortal 
enemy or as a possible ally. The wisdom of his 
decision to call off the internal struggle and close 
the ranks against the advancing Nazis can hardly 
be questioned. Nothing would have pleased Hitler 
better than an intensification of militant materialism 
in Russia at that stage. Hitler was frantically re- 
building Orthodox churches in Poland at the same 
time as he was supporting the extirpation of Ortho- 
doxy by Catholics in Croatia. It would have helped 
him if he appeared to be leading a crusade against 
Godless Russia. 

The most significant clue to a change in Russian 
policy was when the Metropolitan of Moscow was 
allowed to broadcast as the “acting Patriarch.” A 
number of churches were reopened in Moscow, and 
the Patriarchate itself was formally restored in 
1943. The ban against the ringing of church bells 
was lifted. The chastened Orthodox Church in 
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Russia—not the Church of the émigrés—gained 
control over the holy places in Israel. 

Recent obituaries of Stalin in the non-Communist 
world have dealt unsparingly with his “ruthlessness” 
and “cynicism.” In his handling of the Church 
problem both these qualities can be discerned, but 
I must confess that to me they are dwarfed by the 
rugged common sense of Stalin’s practical states- 
manship. Had he followed the doctrinaires he 
would have supported Trotsky’s demand for world- 
revolution. The militants who advocated an 
aggressive policy abroad, combined with an all-out 
attack on the Church at home, might well have 
destroyed the vast empire that Stalin has bequeathed. 

Full Communism and complete Secularism are 
now relegated to the future. From the so-called 
Iron Curtain to the China Sea stretches a vast 
conglomeration of mixed economies and ideologies, 
of many races and languages, and Stalin dismissed 
as Utopian the notion that rigid uniformity could 
be abruptly imposed. The Church—and much else 
which theory condemns—is therefore tolerated 
because it is useful. It would be better if toleration 
were practised for its own sake, but Russia is not 
the only country without any tradition of freedom 
as we understand it. 

Such liberties as the Orthodox Church now enjoys 
are precariously balanced on the dictates of strategy. 
The Patriarchate can be used in the ideological 
Cold War to counter the manceuvres of the Papacy 
and the White Russians under the Metropolitan 
Anastasy, or it can be dissolved overnight. Both 
Marx and Lenin insisted that Churches always 
serve the interests of the ruling class—but it is 
something of a paradox when that class consists of 
atheistic materialists. Although I believe Stalin’s 
policy was sensible, I cannot help feeling that Marx 
and Lenin would have been somewhat surprised 
by the turn of events. 
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LOGICAL EVALUATION AND MYSTICISM 


F the many theories, sometimes new, often 

sensational, offered to us for the betterment of 
human existence, very few provide such a logical 
explanation as may appeal to the generally attentive 
reader. Sensationalism may, in itself, be sufficient 
explanation of the attraction of oddities claiming to 
ensure health, happiness, renewed youth, or, on a 
more erudite level, a new philosophical system, 
perhaps requiring years of practice, and to be 
divulged only to the elect, under strictly controlled 
conditions. Love of the mysterious, inherent in 
most people, helps such theories to thrive, but in 
the minds of the more critical must arise the problem 
of the evaluation of such persuasive novelties. 

The first consideration must be on a philosophical, 
or logical, plane, and it lies in making the necessary 
distinction between a system of action and an 
“explanation” of why that system works. Quite 
obviously it is possible, indeed necessary, to dis- 
tinguish between these two points. For example, the 
famous German horse Clever Hans was manifestly 
able to count numbers—i.e., if put in front of a 
blackboard on which arithmetical problems were 
posed, he was able to tap, with his hoof, the correct 
answer. This was a fact, observed by many different 
and impartial observers. Many attempted “‘explana- 
tions” were put forward; most of them were quite 
fantastic and all were apparently wrong. Eventually 
it was shown that the horse was unsuccessful in 
his arithmetic if he could not see anyone during the 
mathematical operation, and the “explanation” 
appeared almost certainly to lie in sub-threshold 
visual cues, which means simply that the horse 
could detect a cue to stop tapping, as a result of 
barely perceptible movements on the part of one, 
or some, of the observers. 

The simple and obvious lesson from this example 
is, that while an idea may be, itself, a good one, the 
“explanation” of why it is a good idea may be 
wholly false. Many would regard Freudian psy- 
chology, for example, in this very light; indeed, all 
too often in the development of science, a single 
good idea has been blown up into a complete 
system. Because they are tied to inadequate theories, 
perfectly sound techniques are widely regarded with 
suspicion and scepticism, and this, in any case, will 
generally mean that the adequate and the inadequate 
will both be rejected, or accepted, together. 

Of special interest are the various systems of 
esoteric and so-called ancient knowledge, Eastern 
philosophy, and such like. Readers of Chuang Tzu, 
Eckhart, Gurdjieff, Ouspensky, and F. M. Alexander 
and the formal writings of many Eastern religions, 
and items which refer to yoga and other Eastern 


cults, will have noticed a common streak of thought. 
There are, indeed, many common elements, and 
it seems worth while to consider one somewhat 
generalized proposition which, I believe, can be 
derived from most of such vaguely formulated views: 
this refers to a sort of “inner harmony,” a form of 
contentment that may be arrived at as a result of 
systematic self-discipline, involving the “‘proper” use 
of the human entity. Many exciting and convincing 
examples are adduced—amazing transformations, 
astonishing feats of self-control, and so on—which 
have been brought about under certain specific cir- 
cumstances. Yogi is the best known and most 
sensational. 

Now modern scientific theory and, in particular, 
modern psychology works by erecting logical con- 
structions to fill the gaps in immediately observable 
“knowledge”; thus, for human beings, there are 
various ways of filling the gaps between, say, the 
organic stimulus and the response. All these methods 
must be subject to certain criteria as to what consti- 
tutes acceptable knowledge. The only question is: 
What should be the criteria? The mystic, in his 
various forms, usually tries to insist on an allowance, 
a flexibility, in criteria which seems quite out of 
keeping with the possibility of a rigorous, predictive 
science and of reliable knowledge. If some of the 
mystic’s claims are granted, then almost any sort of 
nonsense must, by the same criteria, be also granted, 
since their propositions are not publicly testable. 
There is, however, another and more cogent reason 
for rejecting the form of the so-called “ancient 
knowledge” that permeates some sections of 
Western society: it cannot justify itself by logical 
means; and claims to some different form of know- 
ledge cannot therefore be proven. Their propo- 
sitions involve logical constructions used in the same 
manner as in scientific theory, but their argument 
that these matters are privately testable gets us 
nowhere in a public evaluation. 

Elsewhere may be found detailed analyses of 
much of the eclectic Oriental philosophy (this 
vague label is used here, for the sake of this general 
argument, to cover various types of work) so 
enthusiastically dispensed in parts of the West, but 
nothing that the writer has been able to read in this 
field passes the test of “publicly verifiable’ know- 
ledge. More often than not it appears confused, or 
even meaningless, and at best it shows no advance 
on academic psychology. Nevertheless, many tech- 
niques, on the strictly non-verbal level, may offer 
much to investigate and much that is enormously 
useful; but some distinction must be made between 
the two approaches. F. H. GeorGe 
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Rationalism in 


ESPITE the American tendency to emphasize the 

“progress of modern times” and the numberless 
benefits attributable to the scientific spirit, we on 
this side of the Atlantic have been relatively backward 
in forming an effective Rationalist society such as the 
English R.P.A. This lamentable shortcoming is now 
being remedied as the United Secularists of America, 
with headquarters in Clifton, N.J., which was inaugurated 
just four or five years ago, has displayed a refreshing 
vigour and holds great promise for future development. 
The U.S.A., as it is abbreviated, is a loosely yet effectively 
knit association of twenty-eight Freethought societies 
in the United States and one in New Zealand. Annual 
conventions are held at such centres as New York, 
poser 9 and Los Angeles, where the main topic dis- 
cussed is the best manner to propagate Rationalism and 
“convert the unenlightened.” Progressive World, an 
excellent sixty-four page magazine ably edited by Dr. 
H. R. Orr, of San Jose, California, is the official organ 
of the organization. 

At the last convention of the U.S.A., held in Los 
Angeles in August, 1952, hundreds of Rationalists came 
to the most successful meeting to date. At this con- 
vention Dr. Orr underlined the necessity of acquainting 
the public with the fact that Rationalism does not imply 
moral anarchy; Mr. J. H. Johnson had an entertaining 
and rewarding debate against Mr. Raymond Frazier 
on the subject of Theism; Dr. Walter Stark read an 
excellent scientific paper on “A Theory of Memory 
Mechanism”; and among other interesting features was 
an address by Culbert L. Olson, former governor of 
California and an aggressive Rationalist. 

The U.S.A. already numbers several thousand members 
and has taken a prominent place in the political struggle 
against sending an American ambassador to the Vatican 
and in defeating the numerous legislative manceuvres 
to subsidize the inferior Roman Catholic parochial 
schools. It has sent a representative to a Congressional 
hearing on a topic bearing on religious freedom and 
carried out a brave yet unsuccessful attempt to have the 
compulsory reading of the Bible in New Jersey schools 
declared unconstitutional before the Supreme Court in 
Washington, D.C. 

Mention of American Rationalist societies would be 
incomplete if the Friendship Liberal League of Phila- 
delphia was not mentioned. This is possibly the oldest 
surviving Freethought society in the United States, 
dating back to 1885. The present president of the League 
is K. M. Whitten, who also edits The Liberal, a twenty- 
page Freethought journal whose subscribers are num- 

red in the thousands. 

In addition to the above there is also a Humanist 
society under the capable leadership of Dr. Corliss 
Lamont, the American philosopher whose works The 
Illusion of Immortality and Humanism as a Philosophy 
were recently published by Watts & Co. 

There are perhaps not as many self-avowed Ration- 
alists among American university professors and the 

“intelligentzia” as in comparable circles in Europe, 
owing perbaps to the great disfavour with which all 
brands of “radicalism” is looked upon in influential 
places. It is nevertheless interesting to note that a 
recent Catholic graduate of Yale wrote a book deploring 
the fact that the faculty of that institution was “saturated 
with Atheism and Socialism.” Besides such great liberal 
thinkers as Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes and our 
late John Dewey, such Rationalists as Sinclair Lewis, 
Max C. Otto (Professor Emeritus of Philosophy at the 
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University of Wisconsin), Prof. Oliver L. Reiser (of 
Pittsburgh University), Dr. Anton J. Carlson (a foremost 
physiologist) and his New York University confrére 
Dr. Homer W. Smith, whose recently published Man and 
His Gods has created a sensation, are still (with the 
exception of the deceased Lewis) holding aloft the torch 
of Rationalism. In Canada the prominent psychiatrist 
Dr. G. Brock Chisholm is an Honorary Associate of 
the R.P.A., and several other psychologists have at one 
time or another expressed similar views. 

We have in Canada every Wednesday night a series 
of cultural programmes corresponding roughly to the 
B.B.C. third programme. It is difficult to imagine the 
consternation aroused in religious circles in this grimly 
orthodox country when the C.B.C., in the spring of 1951, 
began broadcasting programmes which touched on 
religious controversy. Dr. Brock Chisholm, Dr. Anna 
Freud, and Dr. Ewen Cameron each gave half-hour 
talks on modern psychology in a series called ‘*Man’s 
Last Enemy Himself.” The United Church Observer 
described Dr. Freud’s programme on child psychology 
as bestial, whereas the Ensign, “‘Canada’s National 
(Catholic) Weekly Paper,” erupted into a journalistic 
rash of half-a-dozen articles per issue ferociously charg- 
ing the responsible parties with the “‘wholesale corrup- 
tion of our country’s youth.” 

When Fred Hoyle’s eight astronomical broadcasts 
were transmitted a similar orgy of denunciations was 
elicited from religious groups, nuns in convents super- 
vised classes in the writing of letters to Parliament in 
protest, the Catholic Women’s League sent a delegation 
to the Prime Minister, etc. No epithet was too low to 
apply to the “irresponsible persons” responsible for the 
broadcasts. By this time several daily papers had joined 
in the insidious witch-hunt and the matter had been 
brought up in Parliament. All the publications clamour- 
ing for censorship were quite careful to explain that they 
believed in freedom of speech, but that this was another 
matter entirely! 

The programmes were now being debated in Parlia- 
ment. Prime Minister St. Laurent went on record as 
“not in favour of this sort of thing.” George Drew, 
leader of the Opposition, agreed with him, but M. J. 
Coldwell, leader of the C.C.F. (Socialists) in the House, 
disagreed on the ground that the question of freedom of 
speech was involved. 

Meanwhile things came to a head when the C.B.C. 
began broadcasting “Life in an Atomic Age” by 
Bertrand Russell. The Catholic Press made much of 
the outstanding philosopher’s advocacy of marriage 
reform, claiming his writings were ‘profoundly immoral.” 
The screams of anguish from the religious Press were 
hard to reconcile with their pretended love of free 
speech. At any rate Bertrand Russell was curtly and 
impolitely cut off the air after only two of his scheduled 
six talks had been broadcast. 

Since that time (autumn, 1951), little of a contro- 
versial nature from the Freethought standpoint has 
been aired. An entertaining musical comedy, “The 
Best of All Possible Worlds,” by Mayor Moore, based 
on Voltaire’s Candide, has been the closest approach to 
the former programmes this year heard on the air. The 
religionists, on the other hand, demanded and received 
time for eight programmes to counteract (if possible) the 
preceding year’s radicalism. Several ministers and priests, 
as well as a religious scientist or two, spoke during this 
series, called “Christianity in an Age of Science.” 

HowarRD McCOoNnNELL 
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BIOLOGY CAN HELP 


HE eminent French biologist, Jean Rostand, is 

alarmed by two recent advances in his science— 
the modification of the intellectual and moral 
characteristics of the individual by hormone treat- 
ment, and the elevation of the human race by 
deliberate selection of male germ-cells. He expresses 
doubts that have already been voiced by organized 
religion. ‘“‘What,”’ he asks, “will be the worth in our 
eyes of an artificial virtue brought about by chemical 
means, or of courage obtained by injections? If 
biology should provide us with a remedy against 
worry, would it not take away from the human 
being a powerful source of activity and inventive- 
ness—perhaps even some of his nobility?” Rostand 
quotes the biologist Rémy Collin as having asked 
whether it is necessary for human happiness that the 
“streets should teem with genius.” 

Are these fears justified? Surely not; and for the 
following reasons. Such virtues as courage, 
patience, honesty, and generosity are really attitudes 
to problems. It is conceivable that they can be 
induced artificially by biological intervention. In 
which case, the timorous, self-distrustful mathe- 
matics student will be able to change his approach 
to his work. Hormone treatment will give him 


self-confidence. But, with all respect to biology 
and biologists, will he become a brilliant mathema- 
tician? Since the differential calculus, for example, 
cannot be injected with the hormones, he must 
still acquire it in the time-honoured fashion, by 
learning its notation, working out examples, and 


applying it to actual problems. A whole class of 
students thus treated would, perhaps, tend to level 
out in ability, but natural aptitude would still make 
distinctions. 

The advantage would lie, not so much in the 
increased number of average-brilliant mathema- 
ticians (there are already far too many for the 
number of occasions on which their work is 
required), but rather in the more harmonious per- 
sonalities which would result. An individual who has 
given the best of which he is capable, and knows it, is 
happier and more contented than one who knows he 
has fallen short through irrational worries and fears. 

And what of those cases where worry and mental 
conflict lead to thoughts of suicide? Would tiding 
the individual over the crisis by injections of courage 
make him any less noble? Hardly; and, in point of 
fact, such injections are sometimes used by psy- 
chiatrists in these cases. The truth is that biology 
may profoundly modify attitudes to problems, but 
it cannot, of itself, supply solutions, any more than 
alcohol, which procures temporary oblivion, can 
cause a drunkard’s difficulties to vanish, 


The second advance mentioned by Rostand—that 
of improving the race by the deliberate selection of 
male germ-cells—is even more important. Un- 
fortunately, all discussion of this matter raises the 
most vigorous objections, not only from organized 
religion but from many who stand outside its 
influence. This need not be. Remy Collin has 
referred to “streets teeming with genius.”” This 
never has, and never will be, the object of eugenics. 
Far more important for our distressed world than 
genius is physical and mental harmony, and this 
is on the downgrade today. 

You doubt that last statement? Then visit any 
museum containing good examples of Greek 
sculpture. Study it. Notice the proportions. Then 
stand in any busy thoroughfare of our towns and 
observe the passers-by. You will be astonished 
at the number of degenerate types that you see: 
many are walking specimens of the traits described 
by any medical work as stigmata of degenerescence. 

As with physical, so with mental characteristics. 
Crime and insanity are increasing, and war is far 
from being the whole explanation. So are the 
numbers of those intermediate queer, touchy 
people that medicine classes as psychoneurotics. 
To provide streets teeming with genius is to aim 
far too high. We should be content if they ceased 
to teem with neurotics and degenerates. It is 
pretended that this state of affairs is caused by the 
stress and strain of contemporary civilization, as 
if all men were born perfect. But look at its source. 
Look at the classes that are multiplying rapidly 
on the strength of family allowances. 

Biologically, mankind today is heading straight 
for disaster. It is multiplying inordinately, and our 
religious and social ideas are such that the world 
is being made increasingly safe for all kinds of 
abnormals; more, it encourages them to the ex- 
clusion of others. The compulsory methods and 
racial hatreds of Hitler will not work. What, 
therefore, is the action to be taken that will fit in 
with our democratic ideals? The answer is to be 
found in education, and particularly education of 
the adolescent. 

The average girl entering her twenties today 
realizes that sex is something more than submitting 
to unpleasant experiences in order to have a baby. 
She has advanced that much, at least, since the 
Victorian era. But seeing that women have the 
enormous responsibility of bringing new life into 
the world, it is to be supposed that they will be 
scrupulously careful in accepting a mate—that they 
will consider only incontestably desirable and 
important traits. But do they? Unfortunately, 
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dress (which conceals more than it reveals), plentiful 
small-talk, and a full pocket-book effectively hide 
the most glaring physical and mental stigmata. 
Hence one of the reasons, and perhaps the most 
important, for the rise in divorce. Hence the 
frequency and facility with which some decent girl 
is landed in trouble by a degenerate rogue. And 
that the fault is not confined to men Shakespeare 
realized when he wrote of gold “embalming and 
spicing to the April day again.” 

At the age of twenty young people are already 
too old to have their ideas changed on this subject. 
You cannot make lovers cease to love by pointing 
out defects. But if school curricula, at the age of 
fifteen, included some instruction in this most 
important subject of choosing a mate the idea of 
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combining affection and reason would lose its 
strangeness. We might have fewer marriages and 
fewer babies; but the premium set on false values 
would vanish, and humanity would begin to climb 
back out of the depths into which it has fallen. 

And this brings us back to Rostand’s first point. 
A society of individuals in harmony with themselves, 
each other, and with the external world would have 
no reason to seek courage by injections. They 
would be too interested and busy in the world 
about them—a world cleansed of many of the hates, 
suspicions, misunderstandings, and ignorance of 
today—to wish to change it. Only in very rare 
cases would recourse be had to the first advance of - 
biology, and only in cases where the results could 
be none other than good. REGINALD READER 


RATIONALISM WITHIN REASON 


WONDER how many Rationalists were delighted 

to see such an article as Mr. G. N. Ridley’s 
“Thinking for Oneself” appearing in The Literary 
Guide? It reveals an imaginative grasp that is 
most desirable in a journal which a friend of mine, 
with incorrigible levity, persists in calling “The 
Atheists’ Parish Magazine.” 

Mr. Ridley recognizes that the processes of 
reasoning, paramount though they are in their own 
proper sphere, are irrelevant to all man’s pre- 
occupations that cannot be reduced to the terms of 
an argument. That is why profound differences 
persist among men and women who are quite 
capable of reasoning. Life is far more comprehensive 
than logic, and therefore, as Aldous Huxley says, 
we sometimes glare at one another through the bars 
of our temperaments. Let us, then, for a moment 
subdue our glare to an unimpassioned gaze and 
observe what surrounds us. 

-1 believe that nothing so induces a becoming 
attitude of humility as the recognition of the 
negligible part played in the universe by human 
reason. Until yesterday, so to speak, we were a 
probability locked up in the fertile womb of our 
mother, Nature. Just the right combinations of 
substances at just the right temperatures co-existed 
to make primeval slime our ancestral home. The 
little beasts and the great beasts had their brief days 
through millions of years, Nature conceiving, in 
her mania for creation, her wonderful devices of 
birth and death. So she was able to try out new 
conceptions indefinitely, economizing substance by 
making her creatures devour one another. What 
variety, what plasticity, and what genius! But I 
need not enlarge upon the brilliantly irrational 
achievements of our parent. Si monumentum 
requiris—look both around and within, 


Now let us consider our lamentable, but ines- 
capable, prejudice and partiality. We have five 
senses which we employ exclusively for our well- 
being because we can do no other in the very act 
of using them. We are between five and seven feet 
tall, we live for three-score years and ten, and at 
any one time we can be in one place only and look 


’ outupon the universe through the windows of the one 


little locked-up shop which is ourselves. Can such 
a being survey truth but partially and from one 
locus? Are we sure that the philosophy of the man 
in the street is not perhaps a little less liberal than 
that of the lark in the air? And might not the mole 
throw light on a thing or two? 

But lest I be thought ungrateful for one of the 
most valuable of the gifts we have received from our 
mother, fertile in expedients, let me hasten to give 
praise to this, her great gift of reason. I think she 
must marvel at us, the last and most ingenious of 
her creatures—yet. For what other can stand aside 
from the pursuit of its desires and survey the ground 
disinterestedly and impartially, in order the more 
effectively to attain its most profoundly interested 
and partial ends? And to do this we survey her 
and her works, not in awe and mystery, as did the 
first of her fumbling sons, but in a quite impious, 
rational, and scientific manner. We “take our 
raother to pieces.” We observe sequences and 
rhythms in her which we can profitably use, upon 
which our animal faith can sufficiently rely to call 
them “laws of nature.’ This, in brief, is what 
reason does, and if a man, through casual acceptance 
of great blessings, is unmindful, let him walk into a 
nineteenth-century churchyard and observe the 
number and the ages of the children whom it used to 
“please Almighty God” to send there. 

And now that we have paid our tribute to reason, 
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let us consider what is not always quite the same 
thing—Rationalism. One is sometimes a little 
puzzled at the tone and temper of some Rationalists. 
What do they really want in their hearts (for that 
is where it comes from) and what do they hope 
to achieve? Do they, for instance, regard the 
cathedrals of Europe as regrettable aberrations in 
the Life of Reason, their spires as phallic symbols, 
and their ritual wholly explicable in terms of 
ignorant superstition and priestly exploitation of the 
joys and sorrows of this world? Do they wish them to 
become museums wherein the enlightened may one 
day walk at ease with their hats on? And do they 
believe that Christianity any more rests upon the 
“historicity’’ of Jesus than Hamlet rests upon the 
biographical authenticity of a particular Prince of 
Denmark? And because, unimaginatively con- 
sidered, the whole of the story and the “mysteries” 
of Christianity can be presented in a manner that 
any literate person can perceive to be a ridiculous 
mass of contradiction and confusion, do they 
therefore suppose that they have exhausted the 
residual “‘mystery”’ that inheres in such expressions 
s “the Cross,’ “the Kingdom of Heaven,” and 
“Salvation” ? 
Rationalistically considered, man’s place in the 
universe is fairly obvious and all his larger claims 
must be summarily dismissed. But however amen- 


able man’s reason may be to accept that place, his 
heart, his will to live, will have none of it. He cannot 
remain exposed to the cosmic gale of infinity and 
insignificance that his speculations have whistled 
up. He therefore builds himself a shelter by shaping 
such alien or neutral, or even hostile, things around 
him as will serve to make the universe wear in his 


eyes a tolerable, sometimes even a_ beautiful, 
appearance. And as the physical world is evidently 
friendly enough to tolerate his existence, he may 
sometimes take heart that the world of his imagina- 
tion, if no improper claims are made for it, may serve 
to sweeten the inescapable tragedy of life—which 
is spirit tied inexorably to the alien realm of matter. 
In conclusion, I would suggest that religion is 
not a pernicious error to be triumphantly destroyed 
by Rationalists, but is what Santayane believed it 
to be—poetry addressed to morals, to conduct, and 
to life. H. E. W. Gay 


This year’s Conway Memorial Lecture will be delivered 
at Conway Hall on Tuesday, April 21, at 7.30 p.m., by 
Lord Chorley, and the subject chosen is “The Concept 
of Liberty Today.” Prof. Barbara Wootton will take 
the chair. It would be hard to think of anyone better 
qualified than the President of the Ethical Union, with 
his great legal knowledge and experience of practical 
statesmanship, to undertake the urgent task of re- 
examining the meaning of liberty in the complex con- 
ditions of the modern world. 
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Heathiana 


HEALTH is a positive condition upon a 
harmonious balance in our body-minds between acting 
and feeling and thinking. 


Our duty, therefore, is to be on guard against anything 
which upsets this equilibrium. The main danger nowa- 
days, it seems to me, comes from those who decry 
critical thinking as an essential factor in our make-up. 

Politicians tend to act first and think (if at all) after- 
wards. Scientists think a lot, but sometimes overlook 
the critical spirit without which reasoning itself may be 
sterile. Contemporary religious “thinkers” seem to have 
decided to discard thought altogether. 


* 


The “‘warfare between science and religion” has, they 
claim, ended—not in a patched up ce, but because 
there never was or could be any warfare! Scientific and 
religious “‘truths’’ have nothing in common. 

How very convenient for the apologist. The myth’s 
the thing; it warms the heart. (There is, of course, a 
place for feeling: but not, in this way, as usurper of 
meaning in propositions, theological or other.) 


* 


Not all Churchmen have submitted to the easy 
solution through “‘unreason.”” In an earlier age, when 
the Church was at a low ebb spiritually, we had a Bishop 
Butler. In our time, when it is on the wane intellec- 
tually, there has been an Archbishop Temple; and a 
Bishop Barnes—whose retirement through ill-health 
we all regret. 

* 


I knew Dr. Temple, not so well in philosophical circles 
as the author of Mens Creatrix, but as keen and active 
President of the Workers’ Educational Association. Dr. 
Barnes I met as Dean of Trinity to whom I was asked 
to explain why I did not, as Scholar of the College, 
fulfil my duty of sharing in the reading of Lessons in 
Chapel. 

I had to confess that my reasons were twofold: 
snobbery in the Church, and lack of intellectual integrity. 
He advised me to read James Ward's Naturalism and 
Agnosticism (which I had already read) and parted from 
me on friendly terms which have continued ever since. 


* 


Nowadays I should most likely be told that it was 
not necessary, or even desirable, to read about science— 
except in so far as it would be useful to learn the terms 
used in modern scientific research in order to embody 
them (bereft of any meaning they once had in their 
proper context) in Myths—and thus give these Ancient 
Untruths a meretricious appearance of youth. 

O tempora, O mores. 


I sometimes listen to Woman's Hour, and recently 
heard the following description of Becky Crawley (née 
Sharp) towards the end of her career. “She had her 
enemies. Who has not? Her life is the answer to them... 
She goes to Church, and never without a footman.” 

Today churchgoers have to go without their footman, 
though a chauffeur may be substituted. They are en- 
couraged, however, to go without their heads! 
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Notes and News 


HE resignation of Dr. Barnes from the see of 

Birmingham ends a stormy chapter in recent Anglican 
history. There will be universal regret that ill-health 
has forced the issue. Many of Dr. Barnes’s opponents 
would no doubt have preferred a straight fight on 
whether a bishop who doubted the Virgin Birth, the 
physical Resurrection, and the New Testament miracles 
could continue to hold his position even in the elastic 
framework of the Church of England. The publication 
of The Rise of Christianity in 1947 brought forth a rebuke 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury. “If his views were 
mine,”’ said Dr. Fisher, “I should not feel I could hold 
episcopal office in the Church.” Dr. Barnes refused to 
yield to the clamour, and the attempts by High and Low 
Churchmen to devise machinery for removing “heretical” 
prelates came to naught. 

* * 


Dr. Barnes was born April 1, 1874, and he became 
Bishop of Birmingham in 1924. He angered Anglo- 
Catholics by his attack on “pagan” doctrines of the 
Sacraments, and Evangelicals by his contempt for Funda- 
mentalism. He was outspoken in his championship of 
Darwinism, eugenics, and euthanasia. He followed 
advanced Continental critics in his views on the dating 
and authorship of the Scriptures. His magnum opus, 
Science and Religion, is an attempt to formulate a 
modernist version of Christianity that would be com- 
patible with scientific knowledge. It can be read with 
profit if only for its admirable introduction to non- 
Euclidean geometry. Since Christmas Dr. Barnes has 
suffered severely from asthma and bronchitis, but it 
is to be hoped that now that he is free from the burden 
of a thankless office he will make a good recovery. 

* 


Country members who would like to form a party 
to attend the R.P.A. Annual Dinner on June 11 should 
contact their Hon. Local Secretary :— 

A. ~~ Woodford, 3 Walton Terrace, Aylesbury, 
Bucks. 

R. M. Young, 202a Henleaze Road, Westbury-on- 
Trym, Bristol. 

W. N. Mosley, 
Cheadle, Staffs. 

J. H. Bridle, 30 Brookside Avenue, Coventry. 

D. W. Donald, 567 Wellingborough Road, Abington, 
Northampton. 

D. E. Jones, 61 Clifton Road, Nuneaton, Warwicks. 

W. G. Creasy, Meads Road, Ashton, Preston. 

J. R. Sturge-Whiting, 7a West Street, Reading. 

Walter G. Birch, “Springfield House,”’ School Lane, 
Fulford, York. 

W. Turner, The Bungalow, 126 Birch Avenue, 
Chadderton, nr, Oldham, Lancs. 

At the last annual meeting of the Rationalist Associa- 
tion of New South Wales it was decided to donate the 
sum of One Hundred Pounds to The Literary Guide 
Sustentation Fund, and the money has now been received 
from the Secretary, Mr. H. Scott Bennett. This generous 
contribution is warmly appreciated, and to receive such 
valuable financial help from our friends in Australia is 
a great encouragement to us in our work for the Cause 
we all have at heart. 

* * 

The R.P.A. Annual Conference will be held at 

Stephenson Hall, Sheffield University, July 10-14. The 


“Cranford,” Hammersley Heyes, 


Ferns. 


subject will be “The Impact of Religion on Daily Life,” 
and the speakers will include Vice-Admiral Sir Sheldon 
Dudley, Douglas Houghton, M.P., R. S. W. Pollard, 
J.P., Miss Winifred Taylor, M.A., Ed.B., and Dr. H. S. 
There will be a motor-coach tour of the Peak 


district and a visit to a steel works. The programme will 
be available shortly. 


Bristol Rationalist Group warmly invite readers to 
their meeting on Wednesday, April 15, at 7.30 p.m., at 
the Crown and Dove Hotel, Bridewell Street, Bristol. 
Mr. J. Flower will talk on “The Philosophy of 
Materialism.” 

* 


A meeting of East Glamorganshire members on 
January 30 made a presentation to Mr. H. L. Davis, 
on his resignation of the Hon. Local Secretaryship, as 
an expression of their high appreciation of his services. 
In his reply he emphasized his unaltered Rationalist 
convictions and made it clear that he was resigning, 
not through any weakening of attitude, but simply 
because he felt—rightly or wrongly—that he was not 
succeeding as well as others might and that it was time 
to hand over the reins to younger spirits. 

At this meeting sincere tribute was paid to Mr. Davis’s 
unremitting hard work for the cause. Some ten years 
ago he took over the local R.P.A. group with the inten- 
tion of nursing it, and he and his wife spared no pains to 
make it asuccess. Mr. Davis arranged frequent meetings 
with local as well as national speakers, and hospitality 
was often provided by his good wife. He also formed 
small reading groups and suchlike (again with private 
hospitality), and he made himself personally responsible 
for regular advertisements in the Cardiff Press. He built 
up a fairly large attendance, which he was constantly 
striving to augment by addressing outside bodies such 
as the local university, and when a large membership 
had been created he diligently kept each person informed 
of meetings, at great cost in postage and time, long after” 
the number of those who ever troubled to attend had 
dwindled to a tiny proportion. 

For all this very hard work, coming on top of Mr. 
Davis’s daily labour as a skilled and conscientious 
teacher, we Rationalists should feel deeply grateful, 
and while we regret his step in relinquishing his position 
officially we can admire his candour and modesty and 
can feel confident that here is no fresh renegade to 
religion, but simply a conscientious and somewhat 
weary man who wishes to retire gracefully from the 
scene and who will always give support and practical 
help to any successor in the cause. 

The Third All-India Rationalist Convention was held 
this year at Delhi on March 21-23. Like the preceding 
congresses at Madras, it attracted large audiences, and 
we congratulate our Indian friends on their success and 
energy. 

* * 

Rationalists everywhere will be encouraged by the fact 
that the recent International Planned Parenthood Con- 
ference held in Bombay has resulted in the formation of 
an organization to facilitate the spread of birth control 
in all parts of the world. This is Rationalism in action. 
Prof. Radhakrishnan, India’s leading philosopher, made 
short work of religious objections to birth control; and 
Mr, Nehru, the Prime Minister of India, insisted that 
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“the approach should be scientific and the aim social 
good.” He has allocated a sum of money in the estimates 
for India’s First Five-Year Plan to provide for family 
planning clinics. Social workers in both India and 
Japan report the pathetic eagerness of impoverished 
parents to learn how to limit their families. But as Mrs. 
Margaret Sanger has emphasized, the chief impediment 
is not indifference but the lack of an ideal contraceptive. 
In this connection three British scientists are hopeful of 
the results of experiments they have been conducting 
with a drug prepared from a common weed which can 
be “drunk like coffee.” 


* * * 


There are signs that even the Roman Catholic Church 
is becoming uneasily aware of the silent revolt on the 
part of many of its members which is responsible for a 
grave annual leakage. Discussions in several clerical 
papers, including L’Osservatore Romano, call for “a 
Christian re-examination of the birth control problem.” 
Significant, too, is a comment in the leading Italian 
newspaper Corriere Della Sera: ““We must destroy the 
halo of heroic virility which is claimed by the procreator 
of too many children, and teach the people some rules 
of hygiene with the help of the priest and the panel 
doctor.”” The trouble with claiming infallibility is that 
you can never admit a mistake. Yet the Church of Rome 
has more than once been driven to climb down. It used 
to hold, for example, that to lend money at interest was 
a mortal sin. 

* * 

In our February issue we appealed again to our 
readers to make their contributions to our Corre- 
spondence pages as brief as possible. This has prompted 
Mr. R. G. Morton, of Douglas, Isle of Man, to kindly 
send us the following amusing verses, which, he says, are 
“reported to have been so efficacious when first published 
in spacious Victorian days,’ and which he hopes will 
assist us :— 

ADVICE TO CORRESPONDENTS 


If you've got a thought that’s happy— 
Boil it down; 
Make it short and crisp and snappy— 
Boil it down; 
When your brain its coin has minted, 
Down the page your pen has sprinted, 
If you want your effort printed— 
Boil it down, 


Take out every surplus letter— 
Boil it down; 
Fewer syllables the better— 
Boil it down; 
Make your meaning plain. Express it 
So we'll know—not merely guess it; 
Then, my friend, ere you address it-- 
Boil it down. 


Cut out all the extra trimmings— 
Boil it down; 
Skim it well—then skim the skimmings— 
Boil it down. 
When you're sure "twould be a sin to 
Cut another sentence into, 
Send it on, and we'll begin to 
Bow Down! 


In his covering letter Mr. Morton writes that his object 
in suggesting that we should publish these verses is 
twofold: “first, relief for you; then more letters for my 
reading in the same space. The Correspondence pages are 
among those I turn to first, and with confident relish.” 
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We have received a letter from Mr. Irving Levy, of 
New York, whose success in persuading the New York 
Public Library to accept gifts of Rationalist literature 
was noted in our February issue. The New York Public 
Library now contains the finest collection of British and 
American Freethought books in the United States. 
Mr. Levy’s admirable efforts have extended over thirty- 
five years and should encourage Rationalists in this 
country to agitate for the purchase of Rationalist books 
by public libraries or the acceptance of presentation 
copies. In the Middle West, however, Mr. Levy met 
with a more hostile reception. One library wrote: 
“The Constitution excludes from our collection the classes 
of literature that have been designated in the Will of 
our Founder as ‘radical trash and _ French novels.’ 
I believe this answers your question . . After all, this 
is an essentially Christian country.” 


Councillor Edwin Swale, Mayor-Elect of Chesterfield, 
D.F.C. and bar, finds his avowed Rationalism has 
brought him a different sort of bar: the Nonconformist 
parsons bar their church doors to him. Not that he 
wants to go to their chapels, but a sense of official duty 
will take him to an Anglican service on Mayor's Sunday 
and at the Coronation, just as a Jew or a Moslem 
mayor might do. He is not the first Rationalist mayor in 
this country. The Daily Express and News-Chronicle 
gave him a paragraph underlining the opinions of the 
parsons. Mrs. Thurtle, ex-mayor of Shoreditch, retorted 
on behalf of the freethinking mayors, and Mr. Clifford 
Wright pointed out the persecuting spirit of the Chris- 
tians. The Rev. R. Motson Thompson, of Clacton-on- 
Sea, paid tribute to the Agnostic’s humble and sincere 
approach to reality. All our wishes and sympathy 
go out to our fellow member of the R.P.A., Mayor 
Swale! 


OBITUARY 


WE regret to record the death on February 14 last, at 
the age of ninety-three, of Mr. Ambrose G. Barker, 
who for forty-nine years was a member of the R.P.A. 
and who was the Association’s Hon. Local Secretary 
for the Walthamstow district. A retired school-teacher 
who had specialized in social and industrial history and 
who had taught the subject for over forty years, Ambrose 
Barker’s varied interests and activities were by no means 
confined to those connected with his work for Ration- 
alism. The son of a Chartist, he had a considerable 
knowledge of the literature of the Chartist Movement 
and was himself a writer and lecturer. He was an ardent 
and life-long Socialist, and was in fact one of the pioneers 
of British Socialism who helped to form the Labour 
Emancipation League, and later, with his friend William 
Morris and others, the Socialist League. As a strong 
supperter of the Peace Movement he was also an active 
anti-Imperialist, and in the 1930's was a leading member 
of the League Against Imperialism. In spite of his full 
and busy life, Ambrose Barker found time for other and 
purely iocal interests. He was President and Trustee 
of the Walthamstow Working Men’s Club, of which he 
wrote a history, and was a founder-member of the 
Walthamstow Antiquarian Society. 

The secular service at the Golder’s Green Crematorium, 
on February 20, was conducted by Mr. Percy Turner of 
the N.S.S., who paid a well-deserved tribute to the 
personal qualities of Ambrose Barker and to his fine 
record of service to those Causes for which he laboured 
so earnestly and strenuously during the course of his 
long life. enc 
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Parsons’ 
Apt Pupil 


Only Time could do the story justice, but, failing that, 
here goes: American author Paul (American-Freedom- 
and-Catholic-Power) Blanchard was catching-on fast. 
Having been hit with everything in the Catholic armoury 
since the publication of his books which spotlight the 
Pope as international statesman, he had learned his 
lessons the hard way. Last month, with a delicacy that 
would have tickled a Jesuit’s fancy, he strolled into the 
American Embassy in Dublin to file a petition against 
the Papal Nuncio to Ireland, American citizen the Most 
Rev. Gerald P. O'Hara. Citing Section 349 of the 
United States Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 
(known as the McCarran Act), the petition called for 
the revocation of O'Hara's citizenship on the grounds 
that in 1952 he had taken an oath of allegiance to “a 
foreign Power.”’ The sting was in the tail—the foreign 
Power named was the Vatican. The Nunciature and the 
American Embassy in Dublin politely declined the 
invitation of the Manchester Guardian's Irish corre- 
spondent to comment on Blanchard’s move, but Osserva- 
tore Romano, the Vatican paper, came out of the corner 
punching: “‘Mr. Blanchard in making his petition 
takes no account of the special and unique position of 
Apostolic Nuncios ... The Nuncio in Dublin, like all 
pontifical representatives, does not represent the Vatican 
State, but the Supreme Pontiff, the Holy See, and the 
Church, in questions of an exclusively religious and 
ecclesiastical nature."’ Mr. Blanchard, the paper went 
on to suggest, “ought to address petitions on all American 
bishops, who govern their own diocese on instructions 
from the Holy Father, to whom they take an oath of 
fidelity." On both sides of the Atlantic there were 
punters ready to take plenty of six-to-four that Blanchard 
might do just this. 


Light Blue Sense 


The Cambridge Union recently decided in debate “that 
a strong Roman Catholic Church is a danger to 
democracy.” 


Cantuar and Crime 


“Whatever we are—high, broad, or low—in church we 
all do things which are illegal,’ said the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in a recent address to the political committee 
of the Constitutional Club, If you shorten the “dearly 
beloved,”’ he went on, it is illegal. It is doubtful if hymns 
are legal. Nearly all additional prayers—such as those 
for the Commonwealth, or for members of the Royal 
Family —are illegal. 


Full House 

The recent death of its 83-year-old rector ends a fasci- 
nating chapter in the Christian life of Warleggan (pop. 
168), near Bodmin, Cornwall. Since 1933, when he 
quarrelled with the parishioners (he banned whist drives, 
dances, and “all the hellward follies of the world”), 
the rector has held Communion, matins, and evensong 
in an empty church. Instead of preaching to a congre- 
gation, he delivered himself to cards placed in the pews 
and bearing the names of former rectors of Warleggan. 
Twenty years ago his flock petitioned the Bishop of 
Truro to remove the rector from the living, but the 
Bishop had to refuse since no ecclesiastical offence had 
been committed. Meanwhile, the rector had barricaded 
the rectory grounds with barbed-wire entanglements, 
and dogs patrolled at night. All this was reported by 
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Pleasure 


the Daily Telegraph, which, however, gave no indication 
whether the populace of Warleggan are better or worse 
than they were twenty years ago. 


Leucocytic Fraternity 


The House of Commons may deplore the alleged anti- 
Semitic trends in the Soviet Union, but they need not 
look so very far from home for other manifestations of 
this abominable crime against humanity. The American 
college fraternity Phi Delta Theta recently suspended one 
of its chapters for admitting to membership a student 
who was not a man “of white and full Aryan blood.” Are 
all red-blooded candidates for membership automatically 
excluded? The man in question was a Jew; the officers 
of Phi Delta Theta are “criminals.”” (A thought strikes 
me: does this paragraph qualify me to be regarded by the 
U.S. authorities as “undesirable,” and have I ruined my 
chances of obtaining entry into the U.S.?) 


Marksmanship 


From Rome comes news that a schoolboy has just shot 
his mathematics teacher for giving him only four marks 
out of ten. The teacher may survive; English mathe- 
matics masters who are anxious to preserve themselves 
are advised to present their pupils with copies of A 
Signpost to Mathematics, by A. H. Read (Thrift Books, 
Is. 6d.), which is one of the few books explaining this 
subject in terms capable of penetrating into the thick 
skulls of backward schoolboys with a penchant for 
shotguns. 


For this relief, much thanks 


While looking at a monument recently it occurred to 
me how ridiculous many monumental inscriptions are. 
This particular one, after recording the melancholy death 
of a loving husband in a boating accident, quoted the 


lines from the Psalm: “Deep calleth unto deep, at the 
noise of Thy waterspouts, all Thy waves and Thy billows 
are gone over me.” Astionishingly the inscription con- 
tinued: “To the praise of Almighty God Who tempereth 
His judgment with mercy, and in humble submission to 
His holy will, this stone of remembrance is erected. . . 
to urge upon others through the grace and mercy of 
God our Saviour caution and warning! Thy way is in 
the sea, and Thy path in the great waters, and Thy foot- 
steps are not known.’ Did the widow who erected this 
stone really mean that, since God controls the waves 
which drowned her husband, and since God must be 
praised, therefore God is to be thanked for killing a 
loving husband? Surely she meant something quite 
different—but, on the other hand, perhaps she didn’t! 


D. K. H. PARSONS 


On Sunday, May 3, at 3.30 p.m., the Mayor of North- 
ampton, Councillor Percy Adams, will receive Rationa- 
lists and friends at the Bradlaugh Monument, Abington 
Square. Wreaths will be placed on the statue and, after 
an address of welcome and replies, the Mayor invites 
the party to tea at the adjoining Wedgewood Cafe. 
Coach parties are organized from London (14s. return), 
from Leicester, and from Coventry. Readers who wish 
to attend should write without delay to Mr. C. Bradlaugh 
Bonner, 4 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
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A VIEW OF THE COSMOS 


THE EXPANSION OF THE UNiverse. By Paul Couderc. 
Translated from the French edition by J. B. Sidgwick. 
Faber and Faber, 231 pp., including 12 pp. Appendices 
and 3 pp. Index; 12 plates and 34 figures. 30s. 

The early portions of this book are concerned with the 

measurements of astronomical distances by the usual 

methods familiar to astronomers, after which the author 
introduces the distances of the galaxies and their re- 
cession. There are still some who doubt this recession 
and who explain the shift of the spectra of the galaxies 
as due to some other cause, but Coudere is adamant on 
this point: “The distances separating us from the 
galaxies are actually increasing at the velocities indicated 
by their spectral shifts, and these velocities are pro- 
portional to the real distances of the galaxies at the 
moment when we receive their light."’. While this law— 

Hubble’s law—is generally accepted as correct up to 

about 250 million light-years, difficulties at present 

are encountered by deeper soundings, though in time it 
will be possible to verify or disprove it for much greater 
distances. 

Some of the later chapters deal with abstruse problems 
requiring mathematical treatment which many readers 
will probably find difficult, but they will also find some 
parts of these very readable even if the mathematics are 
baffling, such as Recapitulation of Chapter V, ‘The 
Cosmological Problem.”” The next two chapters explain 
the Universes of Einstein, De Sitter, and also the Fried- 
mann-Einstein Models, while Appendix | deals with three 
heterodox theories involving expansion, the first with the 
late Prof. E. A. Milne’s Kinematic Relativity. This is 
severely criticized from many points of view, not least 
of which is the last one, which points out that Milne 
claimed that his work not only accounted for the immor- 
tality of the Universe but also led to its first cause—the 
divine Creator. Couderc adds the following comment: 
“That the theory is productive of mirages is instanced 
by the fact that J. B. S. Haldane, the eminent biologist 
and Marxist, has found in it the quintessence of dia- 
lectical materialism, believing it possible to extract 
astounding consequences from it, both in biology and in 
geology.”’ It may be added that very few cosmologists 
today accept Milne’s kinematical relativity. 

A brief account is given of the theory of continuous 
creation of matter, expounded by Bondi, Gold, Hoyle, 
and Lyttleton, and also of Pascual Jordan’s cosmology. 
Couderc’s comment on the latter is that it is “of unde- 
niable elegance, and at any rate suggests a simple and 
brilliant interpretation of the expansion’’—a non-com- 
mittal compliment. 

This is an excellent and up-to-date account of the 
problems of cosmology and will be read with great profit 
by cosmologists. MARTIN DAVIDSON 


GOSPEL COMMUNICATION 
DIFFICULTIES 


THE COMMUNICATION OF THE GospeL. By Rev. David 
H. C. Read, Chaplain to the University of Edinburgh. 
The Warrack Lectures for 1951. S.C.M. Press. 96 pp. 
7s. 6d. 

This book concerns Christians, especially the clergy, 

rather than Rationalists. The author states that there 

is “‘a widespread failure in communication,” which is not 


confined to religious discourses. The fact is that when 
remarks about the weather and other trifling topics are 
exhausted most people are at a loss for subjects to talk 
about. Intimate friends and near relatives have, of 
course, much news to give and advice to ask or impart. 
But for those not so close to one another, if they share 
no world of ideas or interest in the course of events, the 
attempt at sustained conversation fails. Conversation 
does not here include business talks. There are times of 
crisis when the barriers are loosened—e.g., when there 
is imminent danger of war. But few people can talk 
agreeably for long to one another because they lack 
ideas beyond the commonplace. Community singing or 
turning on the wireless sets them more at their ease. 

The reason why sermons, with which Mr. Read is 
chiefly concerned, are usually so dull is that their matter 
is hackneyed and their delivery so platitudinously 
worded and often soporific. Mr. Read says that explain- 
ing the Christian creed frequently brings the reply: 
“Yes, I can accept it all with my mind, but it doesn’t 
mean anything to me; it isn’t real.’ If it isn’t real to a 
man, he can only “accept it’ with what Newman called 
“notional assent.” He has no wish to deny it, but he will 
not change his conduct or revise his values on account of 
it. Christianity has become unreal to millions; it is out 
of keeping with the world we live in. When we leave 
church or chapel, if we ever go there, we forget it, except 
to cling to a few prejudices that seem to have its support. 

r. Read is sometimes quite picturesque in his 
phraseology, as when he speaks of those who look on 
Christians as existing “in a dust-proof case like the clock 
on a Victorian mantelpiece.” Hitler's Mein Kampf is 
praised for its study “of the contemporary European 
mind.”’ Hitler understood the kind of man he knew he 
could exploit. He was a realist, but with very limited 
vision. Christian teachers should be as realist as Hitler, 
but in pursuit of far different ends and with a far wider 
perspective. 

Mr. Read would not have Christians identify them- 
selves with the world; they are in the world, but not of it, 
as Jesus told them. But they must know how to find the 
angle from which they can effectually put their message 
across. Sacraments and fidelity to the Bible as the Word 
of God are insisted on. The idea of a critical use of the 
Bible hardly comes into view. =A. D. Howett 


AN OUTLINE OF ASTRONOMY 


ASTRONOMY FOR EVERYMAN. Edited by Martin Davidson, 
B.A., D.Sc., F.R.A.S. Dent. 494 pp., including 3 pp. 
Index and 6 pp. Appendices, with 200 line drawings, 
photographs, and diagrams. 18s. 

Dr. Martin Davidson’s skill as an interpreter of Astro- 

nomy for the layman is well-known to many readers of 

this journal. In this excellent and comprehensive book 
he has gathered the work of a team of experts and made 
the results of the latest research easily accessible. No 
special knowledge of mathematics is required, but those 
who possess some mathematical equipment are ade- 
quately catered for in the appendices and footnotes. 

The plan of the book is to describe the sun and planets, 

then to explore the vast spaces beyond. For our galaxy, 

the Milky Way, not only contains millions of stars but 
is merely one of millions of galaxies. Just as the planets 
go round the sun, so the sun also completes an orbit, 


THE 


and the biscuit-shaped universe we inhabit is itself j 


rotating. The imagination reels in contemplating such 
immensities, but we recover our balance by considering 
what the human mind can discover from what seems an 
insignificant smear on a photographic plate. Not the 
least valuable section in this book deals with the nature 
of light and the instruments which use it in measurements. 
We are in one sense a trivial and brief episode in the 
pageant of suns, the merest puff of existence, with 
scarcely more than an instant in which to find our 
bearings; yet in another sense the system of Nature 
revealed in Astronomy is a creation of Man’s reason. 
The practical uses of Astronomy are succinctly explained 
in the chapter on navigation—first practised by primitive 
mariners, as the section on the history of Astronomy 
shows. It is significant of the progress made in the last 
decade that such a book should conclude with a serious 
estimate of the possibilities of interplanetary travel. 
As Mr. Arthur C. Clarke writes, provided that this 
progress continues, “the exploration of space, on the 
larger or smaller scale, is an inevitable next stage in 
human history, and it is impossible to set any limits to 
its ultimate consequences. Hector HAWTON 


A RURAL POET 
RHYMES OF A COUNTRYMAN. By Will Barrow. Chaterson. 
105 pp. 5s. 
These rhymes are described in the publishers’ blurb as 
simple and unpretentious and as addressed, not to the 
fastidious, but to ordinary people, “‘whose joys and 
sorrows, loves and disillusionments, they faithfully 
reflect.” Mr. Barrow, however, is no mere rhymester. 


There are rhymes here, it is true, that everybody who 
reads them will enjoy, but there are also poems of a 


rare quality and charm that will meet the demands of 
the most fastidious. 

Though Love, in its various aspects, is the theme of 
a fair number of this collection of poems, rhymes and 
songs, there is a rich variety of other themes, including 
excursions into the realms of theology that will appeal 
to the Rationalist. Some of the poems are recordings 
of emotional and other experiences in foreign lands, far 
away from the author's native countryside. All reveal 
his general attitude to life, his broad and tolerant spirit, 
his sympathetic understanding of human nature, his love 
of children and of animals, and his delicate sense of 
humour. 

Among the “theological” poems— -*Gehenna,” “The 
Dying Saviour,” “The Promise,” and the rest—is a short 
and amusing one on Martin L uther’ s encounter with the 
Devil, and an even more amusing “Defence of Theology,” 
in which an old man, with a superb air of finality, 
instructs a young lad on the nature of “Our Father in 
*Eaven,” acclaiming the wisdom and virtue of a God 
who treats his children “rough.” The old man exhorts 
submission to “all what ‘olds authority: To Gawd an’ 
King, to boss, to dad” 

“Se don’t never turn freestinker, lad, 
Nor blind, blasphemin’ hatheist, 
But under the banner o° blood an’ fire 
In the ranks o’ the Lord enlist. 


For to show that Gawd no weaklin’ is 
But a Gawd 0° power an’ might, 
Th’ unbeliever must roast in *Ell— 
An’ it darn well serves ‘im right.” 
Sadness is the prevailing note in most of the love 
poems. An exception, however, is “Lady Fair’’—a vivid 
picture of the ecstasy of sex-love which leaves little to 
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the imagination, but without marring in any way, even 
for the most squeamish, the beauty of the poem. 

“Succubus” is an equally vivid picture of lascivious- 
ness undisguised, concluding with a plea for the victim 
(a friar) of the seductive demon’s lust, which he is unable 
to resist— 


“Pray croon as ye ponder me story droll 
A prayer for his uneasy soul. 

In complete contrast with these is “A Lover to His 
Lady.” The lover acclaims his lady’s charms: her stead- 
fast eyes of shining blue; her golden tresses; her round 
lips that vie with red roses; her pale throat that “no 
lily can decry, nor whiter bosom show.” But the lover 
laments— 

“Yet though you are forever mine 
Unwedded we must ever be, 
For I, alas, am forty-nine 
And you, sweetheart, are three.” 


A delightful anthology of verse. And surely, with its 
stout binding and generally attractive get-up, this is a 
remarkably cheap book with production costs as they 
are today. F.C. CATTELL 


Short Notices 


VEDANTA FOR MODERN Man. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by Christopher Isherwood. Allen & Unwin. 
xiv+410 pp. 25s. 

As Mr. Isherwood says in his Introduction, this is not 

a book to read straight through; it is an anthology of 

over sixty essays by some thirty or forty contributors, 

including Aldous Huxley and Jawaharlal Nehru, Sir S. 

Radhakrishnan and John van Druten, and quite a 

number of swamis and sisters of the Ramakrishna Order; 

and it may well be that not all the ideas expressed fit 
into a precisely ordered scheme. All the same, it is 
indeed a highly satisfactory exposition of its title. 
Vedanta is the “‘non-dualistic philosophy that teaches 
that Brahman [the ultimate Reality behind the pheno- 
menal universe] is ‘one without a second.’” It is the 
philosophy that lies behind the multitudinous and 
multifarious cults of India, the doctrine that is supposed 
to be derived from the Vedas, the Hindu scriptures that 
were being shaped on men’s lips centuries before the 
first Greek launched himself upon the philosophical 
seas. Until towards the end of the last century its 
knowledge was confined to circles of Hindu initiates, 
but since 1893, when Swami Vivekananda went as its 
missionary to America, the religious philosophy or 
philosophical religion of Vedanta has found increasing 
acceptance in the Western world. Nor is this surprising, 
for the careful reader of this admirably produced volume 
can hardly fail to be impressed by the depth and breadth, 
the comprehensiveness and the tolerance, of a teaching 
that is among the most ancient and most rational of 
man’s attempts to cross the frontier of the ineffable. 


RELIGION iN HUMAN Experience. By John R. Everett. 
Allen & Unwin. xviii+556 pp., including 13 PP. 
Glossary, 7 pp. Bibliography, and 18 pp. Index; 
pp. Plates. 30s. 

Religious contributions to culture are too vast to be 

brought within a manageable study, but nonetheless here 

we have a book which in its prevailing tone and the 
method of its approach may be commended as an 
introduction to Comparative Religion. Mr. Everett 
concerns himself in the main with four major traditions— 

Hinduism and Buddhism, Judaism and Christianity— 

but he touches in some measure on the subsidiary faiths 
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of Jainism, Shinto, Zen Buddhism, and Lamaism. It is 
to be regretted that he omits Islam from his survey, but 
there is something to be said, of course, for his plea 
that most of the major religious ideas to be found in 
Mohammedanism may be also traced in Judaism or 
Christianity. The section on the Indian religions is 
particularly satisfactory; but throughout the treatment 
is Strikingly fair, the judgment sound, and the informa- 
tion large and comprehensive and plainly expressed. 

Particularly noticeable are those qualities in the 
description of Christianity. Jesus is revealed as a 
preacher of love, righteousness, and justice, who thought 
that the end of historical time was at hand and hence was 
not at all concerned with such mundane and temporal 
problems as slavery, war, and the maldistribution of 
wealth. It was Paul who transformed what would 
probably have developed into a half-Jewish, half-Greek 

mystery-cult into a world religion. Notable features of 
this excellently produced book are the numerous illus- 
trations and a useful Glossary. 


ON WRITING, READING AND LITERARY APPRECIATION: 
A PRACTICAL AND CULTURAL GuIDE. By W. 
Nightingale Brown, F.Ph.S.(Eng.), F.N.S. John Sher- 
ratt. 251 pp., including 5 pp. Index. 16s. 

The author of this book is a literary journalist of repute 
and also an accredited lecturer in writing and literature 
for education authorities and other official bodies in 
the north of England. He is therefore well qualified to 
teach others how to write and also how to read and 
appreciate the masters of literature. 

Part I is devoted to the art of writing and covers the 
whole ground of instruction required for the literary 
composition of fiction (the novel, serial, and short story), 
the various forms of the article, the drama, description, 
and writing for juveniles. There are also chapters on 
the choice of words, figures of speech, style, titles, the 
preparation of manuscripts, etc., and on the editor's 
point of view. 

Part I deals with Reading and Literary Appreciation— 
a subject not usually included in books concerned with 
the art of writing. It is this combination of instruction in 
literary practice with literary appreciation that distin- 
guishes Mr. Brown’s book from others of its kind; and 
for the serious reader it is a valuable innovation. Here 
again the author has dealt very thoroughly, as well as 
interestingly, with his subject, and offers most helpful 
guidance on the study and appreciation of every branch 
of literature. To the would-be writer, and to the reader 
who aims at culture as well as entertainment, an extremely 
useful book. 


THe SpiriruAL Crisis OF MAN. 
Rider. 224 pp. 18s. 


Mr. Paul Brunton has written ten books and his work 
has been translated into more than a dozen languages. 
Now, after ten year’s literary silence, he has produced his 
eleventh. It asks: ‘‘How far is the individual responsible 
for our human crisis and therefore the solution of it?” 
His answer, which readers of his other volumes might 
have suspected, is that man requires some knowledge 
of the higher laws which govern the universe. To those 
who accept this premise the argument and illumination 
will follow easily. Such readers as cannot accept it will 
be, according to their temperament, either puzzled or 
irritated 


Lire 1s COMMITMENT. By J. H. Oldham. S.C.M. Press. 
oe PP.» including 5 pp. Bibliography and 4 pp. Index. 
s. 6d. 


The new style in Christian apologetics is admirably 


By Paul Brunton. 
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illustrated in this book by the former editor of A 
Christian News-Letter and a member of the Christian 
Frontier Council. There is the usual frequent reference 
to Existentialists and their fellow-travellers—Nietzsche, 
Karl Heim, Martin Buber, Marcel, Jaspers, and Tillich. 
The most serious competitor of the Christian faith, we 
are told, is the notion of “Salvation through Knowledge,” 
and this is to be found in capitalist America as well as in 
the Communist world. The result is a dangerous trust in 
technology that denies personal relationships and paves 
the way to totalitarianism. The scientific humanist and 
Marxist forget that man is an individual. They deal in 
“problems” not “mysteries.” More and more people 
have come to regard religion as fighting a hopeless 
battle against the scientific view of the world, and 
Atheism is far more widespread than in any previous 
period of history. Dr. Oldham uses the manifest limits 
of scientific knowledge as a smoke-screen to blur the 
no less evident difficulties of accepting the exclusive 
claims of Christian revelation. The weakness of the 
school of thought he so ably represents is that it evades 
concrete issues—while paying lip-service to them—and 
takes refuge in obscure generalizations. 


WALT WHITMAN: THINKER AND ARTIST. B 
Briggs. Philosophical Library, New York. 
including 13 pp. Indices. $4.75. 


A satisfactory analysis of Walt Whitman’s work must 
needs be a lengthy affair. In this book of nearly five 
hundred pages, carefully indexed and stoutly produced, 
Dr. Briggs has sought to show that Whitman was an 
ethical humanist. The poet has been variously claimed 


Arthur E. 
489 pp., 


as a Communist, Free-lover, mystic and Materialist, yet, 
on reading Dr. Briggs, it is hard not to feel that he has 
summed up the poet’s outlook with the most accuracy. 


Particularly valuable and illuminating are the com- 
parisons drawn between Whitman and some of his con- 
temporaries, and some later writers, notably Hart Crane, 
T. S. Eliot, and Ezra Pound. Abundant quotation and 
a pleasant style make this volume a rewarding experience 
for all who care about poetry. 


ENCYCLOPADIA OF SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE. By Drs. 
Norman Haire, A. Costler, A. Willy, and others. 
Edited by Norman Haire, Ch.M., M.B.  Encyclo- 
pedic Press. New and Revised edition. 560 pp. 25s. 

Over 125,000 copies of the first edition of this book 

(first published in 1934) have been sold. In the Preface 

to this second edition, which he completed just before his 

death last September, Dr. Haire emphasizes “the wide- 
spread ignorance of the most elementary facts of sex, 
not only in the young but in men and women of fifty and 
sixty years of age . . . The book is directed to adults 
in the hope that it may enlighten them, not only for 
their own sake, but also for the sake of the children.” 

All adults who read this book can feel confident that 

they will no longer be ignorant of the facts of sexual 

anatomy and sexual physiology, or indeed of the 
psychology of sex. 


THE Gop oF THE Witcues. By Margaret Murray. Faber. 
212 pp., including 5 pp. Index; 16 Plates. 21s. 
Twenty-one years after its first appearance Dr. Murray’s 
brilliant work on witchcraft has, with some additional 
matter, been reprinted. Too many historians and 
commentators have relied upon a farrago of bogus 
testimony, truth, half-truth, and prejudice, usually 
presented uncritically. The late Montague Summers 
was an Offender in this respect. His books on the 
subject cannot be ignored, but they lack the systematic 
documentation which is such a feature of Dr. Murray's 
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work. Montague Summers in one of his books was at 
some pains to discredit the present author, but the fact 
remains that The God of the Witches is the first attempt 
to sift fact and fancy and to postulate an entirely credible 
theory of witchcraft. 

It seems unlikely that her thesis, which is briefly that 
witchcraft is a survival of an ancient pagan horned-god 
cult, will ever be satisfactorily refuted. The evidence 
marshalled here is all but conclusive, and short of belief 
in a personal devil it appears the most logical and likely 
explanation. No doubt the devil has his advocates, 
but they have so far failed to hurry forward—in print 
at any rate—to his support. Most important of all, Dr. 
Murray’s findings fit in perfectly with the findings of 
contemporary folk-lorists and pre-historians. 


IMMORTAL Britain. By Alan V. Insole. Aquarian Press. 
167 pp., including Il pp. Index; | Plate, 3 Tables. 
18s. 6d. 

When a writer has spent over twenty years collecting and 

sifting facts for his book, it cannot be too lightly dis- 

missed. Mr. Insole sets out to destroy the popular 
conception of ancient Britons as nothing better than 
woad-painted savages. He supports his thesis with sub- 
stantial evidence, and his volume is one of very unusual 
interest. Too often, perhaps, his subjective views are 
allowed to obtrude upon the factual side of his work, and 
this may cause the reader to ponder a little about some 
of his conclusions. The impressive list of references is 
evidence that this volume is the result of wide reading 
and deep thought: Many of the problems relating to 

English mythology and folk-lore are discussed in these 

pages. Seldom entirely conclusive, this is nonetheless a 

fascinating book and the first significant step forward 

in the field of myth and occult pre-history since Harold 


Bayley’s The Lost Language of London. 


Essays IN ZeN Buppuism. By D. T. Suzuki. 

367 pp., including 11 pp. Index; 32 Plates. 21s. 
The third series of Dr. Suzuki's Essays in Zen Buddhism 
is prefaced by Mr. Christmas Humphreys, and he pays 
a warm tribute to the author, who is looked upon as 
the greatest living authority on Buddhist philosophy. 
They represent a clear and careful exposition of the 
relationship between Zen and the two Mahayana sutras. 
The well-chosen plates are interesting and of especial 
value since they are not elsewhere readily available. 
There is a useful Appendix dealing with Japanese 
Buddhism, and the Index makes this a work of reference 
besides being an excellent statement of Zen in one of its 
most important aspects. 


Rider. 


ELECTRA AND OTHER PLays. By Sophocles. 
by E. F. Watling. Penguin Books. 
cover. 2s. 

Mr. Watling, who translated Sophocles’ Theban Plays 
in the exceilent Penguin Classics Series some years 
ago, here presents ‘‘Philoctetes,”’ “Women of Trachis,” 
“Electra,” and “Ajax.”” Those readers who are familiar 
with the earlier volume inentioned above will need no 
recommendation to buy and read this one. To those 
who are not, it is enough to urge them to buy the title 
under review and the earlier one. For less than the price 
of an ounce of tobacco, here is a feast of Greek drama, 
beautifully translated and attractively printed. 


Edited by Denys 
223 pp., including 


Translated 
218 pp. Paper 


Tue Centuries’ Poetry. Vol. 1. 
Kilham Roberts. Penguin Books. 
5 pp. Index. Paper cover, 2s. 

The period from Chaucer to Shakespeare covered in this 

anthology is not one of the brightest in English poetry. 
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Between the death of Chaucer and the galaxy of Eliza- 
bethans there was, with the exception of John Skelton 
and traditional ballads, no outstanding poet or poetry. 
Nonetheless, the Editor has made a brave showing and 
one cannot quarrel with his choice. It is puzzling to 
find Henryson and Gower omitted, but apart from this 
it would be hard to better Mr. Kilham Roberts's 
selection of poems. 


Recent Discoveries RELATING TO THE LIFE AND WorKS 
oF WILLIAM SHAKspPERE. By Arthur Field, M.A. 
Davis, Southampton; privately printed. 82 pp. 

This small pamphlet will attract the attention of all 
scholars interested in Shakespearean textual criticism 
and in the various schools of thought on the authorship 
of the plays of William Shakespeare. The author 
invites anyone interested in the claims that he makes to 
write to him at 23 St. James’ Road, Southampton. The 
work is based on the author’s personal examination over 
the years of much material, mainly “old tomes of the 
sixteenth century.” 


THe Hispert JouURNAL, January,.1953. Edited by L. A. 
Garrard. Allen & Unwin. 3s. 6d. 


Contributors to the present number include the Very 
Rev. W. R. Inge, who writes on Russian Theology; 
Sir John Stewart-Wallace (Vedanta and the West); the 
Rev. Prof. S. G. F. Brandon (Myth and the Gospel); the 
Rev. Dr. T. F. Glasson (The Kerygma: Is Our Version 
Correct?); and H. Osmond and J. R. Smythies, who 
discuss The Present State of Psychological Medicine, 
from an anti-Materialist point of view. “All soulless 
theories of man,” they write, “are gruesome . . . and now, 
backed by the authority of the findings of parapsychology, 
we can merely label them as untrue and consign them to 
the limbo of those forgotten scientific theories which 
were unable to stand up to the acid test of relevant 
experiment.”’ It is needless to add that many Rationalists 
will profoundly disagree. Nevertheless they will find this 
critique of Freudianism and the physical theories of 
psychobiology and neuropsychiatry well worth reading. 
Other contributors are Dr. G. H. Boobyer, Prof. E. G. 
Ballard, John Ferguson (Theistic Arguments in the 
Greek Philosophers), John Custance, the Rev. H. 
Crabtree, the Rev. E. L. Allen, and the Rev. Dr. Austin 
H. Birch (The Creeds: How Shall We Take Them?). 
Dr. Birch’s contribution is a reply to an article by Canon 
L. J. Collins which appeared in the previous issue and 
to which reference was made in these columns. The 
article was a defence of Canon Collins’s symbolic inter- 
pretation of the Creeds. Dr. Birch challenges not only 
the tenability-—or intelligibility—-of this interpretation, 
but also the right of Canon Collins, as an officer of the 
Anglican Church, to hold, much less to propagate, such 
views. 


ETHICAL UNION SOIREE 


Unper the auspices of the Ethical Union, a soirée will 
be held on Saturday, April 18, at 7 p.m., in the Ethical 
Hail, Queensway, Bayswater. Lord Chorley will preside, 
and the Guests of Honour will be Joseph Reeves, M.P. 
(Chairman of the Rationalist Press Association), Mr. 
Hector Hawton (Secretary of the South Place Ethical 
Society), Mr. Ashton Burall (The Progressive League), 
and Mr. S. K. Das (Radical Humanist Movement of 
India). A Buffet Supper will be served. Tickets, price 
3s. 6d., should be obtained in advance from the Secretary, 
The Ethical Union, 4a Inverness Place, W.2. 
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Correspondence 


Neighbours and—Enemies 

IN reply to Mr. de Sousa (who has now—in your 
December, 1952, number—reduced the 800-900 B.c. 
of his original date for Leviticus to 444 B.c.), there is 
nothing ‘iconoclastic’ in suggesting that the Leviticus 
of the Authorized Version has been affected by the 
Christian ethic. It has been suggested—e.g., by one 
Old Testament critic (Briggs)—that the passage in Psalm 
xxii, 16, has been translated “‘pierced’’ instead of 
“gnawed” (literally ‘“dug into”) to agree with the assumed 
reference to it in the Crucifixion story of the New Testa- 
ment. It is no more fanciful to suggest that the A.V. of 
the O.T. Leviticus was affected by the Christian outlook 
of the scholars responsible for it. It is clear, as I have 
already shown from Moffatt’s translation, that this has 
happened in the passage where ““fellow-countryman” 
has been turned into the universal “neighbour.” 

But it is fanciful for Mr. de Sousa to pretend that 
because in his view the rivalry of Jew and Samaritan was 
more political (or geographical) than religious it is any 
the less remarkable for Jesus to choose a Samaritan as 
an example to Jews; and, judging by the attitude re- 
ported of St. Francis of Assisi to Saladin, it is a gratui- 
tous insult (without offering any evidence) to suggest 
that he would have been any less friendly to Jews. 

When, finally, he insists, in the face of Moffatt’s 
translation of the relevant passage in Isaiah, that Assyria 
and Egypt were, to that prophet, not welcomed as “allies” 
of Israel, but universally as fellow-worshippers of the God 
of Israel, | must really ask him for some evidence that 
Isaiah thought anything of the sort. 


Of Mr. Claydon and Dr. Crawford I can only ask in 
sheer bewilderment what, from their view of the teaching 
of the parable of the Good Samaritan (to love only 
those who love us—a view specifically and scornfully 
rejected by Jesus), was meant by the injunction “Go 


thou, and do likewise”? ‘“Go down from Jerusalem 
to Jericho, and fall among thieves”? 

Mr. Claydon did not apparently notice, by the way, 
that having said that “the Bible does not condemn the 
great evils of war, slavery, gambling, drink, cruelty to 
animals, nor even smoking,” but that ‘*many Christians” 
do, he went on to say “that is why the Christian standard 
of ethics is not high enough. They cannot be better 
than the book they read.” They cannot, but they are. 
This kind of folly would be avoided by abandoning his 
“all or nothing” attitude to Bible and Christianity. 

Cullompton, Devon. Rosert H. Corrick 


“Christian U 


AT the Grammar School attended by my boys there is 
a school society called “Christian Union.” This is a 
voluntary body run by some of the boys, with the 
sympathy or aid of one of the masters, and, of course, 
only those interested attend its meetings. Until recently 
I had assumed that the society was what its name 
implied—namely, a body uniting any and all types of 
believers in Christianity—but due to one of my boys 
becoming connected therewith I have now discovered 
that this is not the case. The organization is really run 
by Evangelicals, believing in what may be described as 
Fundamentalism—literal interpretation of the Bible, an 
emphasis on sin, Redemption and Atonement, the 
Resurrection, and the personal return of Jusus Christ. 
The boys who run the society come from families who 


are of Evangelical persuasion, of the Mission Hall type, 
and it seems probable that the impulse to start such 
societies is consciously given by parents or masters who 
deliberately wish to inculcate these beliefs among young 
and impressionable boys. There is a national organ- 
ization of these Christian Unions called the Inter-School 
Christian Fellowship. 

I am of the opinion that societies of this nature, 
advocating what is, at the present day, a somewhat 
reactionary and harmful viewpoint, should not be allowed 
in schools. One cannot imagine a Marxist Group, or a 
Rationalist Society, being tolerated. Why, then, these 
sectarian views of Christianity, especially now that a 
daily act of worship is compulsory in State schools? 
It would be interesting to hear other readers’ experiences 
of such religious activities in the schools. 

Esher, Surrey. R. THorpr 


Prof. Joad and Christianity 


Pror. JOAD calls himself a Christian: that is to say, he 
believes that the man Christ was not in some vague and 
hazily mystical sense, but plainly and literally, God, the 
Second Person of the Trinity. Omniscient, therefore, 
and incapable of believing, as he is said to have believed, 
such absurdities as the story of Noah's Ark (Luke xvii, 
27), or the one about Lot’s wife being turned into salt 
(ib., 32), or the sailor’s yarn about Jonah and the whale 
(Matthew xii, 40). 

Nor could an omniscient being have prophesied (about 
A.D. 33) that his hearers, “this generation,” would live 
to see him “coming in the clouds with great power and 
glory,” a prophecy which, as is proved false by the mere 
lapse of time, some pious scribes explained away with 
the self-contradictory interpolation (Mark xili, 32): “But 
of that day, and that hour, knoweth no man, no, not 
the angels, neither the Son, but the Father’—thus 
denying omniscience to the Son. 

Prof. Joad must also somehow or other manage to 
believe (credo quia absurdum) the central doctrine of the 
Church that God, a supposedly infinite being, went 
“up” into heaven, having assumed for all eternity the 
to us familiar but, in itself, rather quaint ‘forked radish” 
shape of one of the higher mammals. HAROLD BINNs 

Bournemouth. 


Black-and-White Rationalists 


Mr. Hopcutr must forgive me if I insist that he still 
does not understand what we Materialists mean by 
Materialism. It is the most convenient if not the only 
word to indicate that we do not accept the spirituality 
and immortality of the mind. We therefore leave it to 
the theologians to define spirit, and they agree that it is 
reality that has no time-space relations. But everything 
that physicists substitute for the older conception of 
matter (energy quanta, waves, or radiations) certainly 
hes time-space relations. Einstein makes this essential 
to the concept of matter. 

Of Mr. Cattell’s extraordinary letter | will say only 
that in my long and wicked career | have had many 
strange experiences, but it was a shock to see such a 
letter from a member of the R.P.A. I suggest that his 
own interpretation of what I said about Atheism is 
nearer to “trickery.” The Oxford Dictionary itself 
defines the word as I do and gives weighty quotations in 
support. JosepH MCCABE 

London, N.W.\1. 
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J. M. Robertson 


I was delighted by my friend Cutner’s warm appreciation 
of J. M. Robertson. 

Re Shakespeare: Neville Cardus in his Autobiography 
wrote: “He attacked and exposed, by deductive and 
inductive reasoning, the historical authenticity of 
Jesus Christ and Shakespeare.” I soon let Cardus know 
how horrified J.M.R. would have been by the latter 
suggestion. 

It is most regrettable that no biography has appeared 
apart from the brief memoir by J. P. Gilmour in the first 
volume of the History of Freethought. Gilmour there 
quoted a letter from Robertson to a “correspondent,” 
inquiring as to his favourite reading. Most surprisingly, 
Gilmour cut the letter. The correspondent was a friend 
of mine, and I had seen the original. Robertson said 
that the poet he most often went back to was Tennyson. 
Other writers he praised were Arnold, Keats, Coleridge, 
Poe, Lamb, Montaigne, and Sir Thomas Browne. “Jane 
Austen is the novelist I have oftenest re-read for the 
sheer finish of her art. Dickens I can’t re-read. Thackeray 
I can with much of my old admiration.” 

Once, when William Archer said there was only one 
Dickens, Robertson retorted “Thank Gawd!” 


London, S.W.A. Wn. KENT 
Bradlaugh and David King 


May I be permitted to point out in connection with 
your paragraph re Mr. Irving Levy presenting the New 
York Public Library with a copy of the debate held in 
1870 between Bradlaugh and David King that it was 
doing the memory of Bradlaugh no service whatever. 
King was a naive Fundamentalist and when he saw he 
was being beaten on the Bible launched a violent attack 
on the Elements of Social Science—as if Bradlaugh was 
responsible for it. Mrs. Bradlaugh points out that “no 
accurate report of this debate exists,” and Bradlaugh 
himself always repudiated it. King thought he could do 
with Bradlaugh what he did with the Christadelphians, 
whom he loathed. And he was furious when he found 
out his mistake. H. CuTNer 


London, N.W.A1. 
Long-range Rockets 


Mr. Avro MANHATTAN, in The Rationalist Annual for 
1953, alluding to long-range rockets, says: “It is an 


open secret that in recent years more than one missile, - 


having reached outer space, never fell back to earth.” 
As a student of astronomy for many years, I do not 
believe this statement, and on submitting it to a friend 
of mine who is regarded as a leading authority on these 
rockets, he tells me there is no truth whatsoever in this 
assertion. Evidently Mr. Manhattan has been mis- 
informed. A few years hence it is quite likely rockets 
will be made capable of reaching a distance so far from 
the earth that they can go on circling our globe for ever. 
That has not happened yet. . E. W. Gosnece 
Coulsdon, Surrey. 


Why Jesus and Buddha? 


Miss BeELCHAMBERS, With others of your readers, seems to 
‘suppose that the Greco-Roman world was converted 
to a new religion by simple stories about simple men. 
But nobody was ever converted to Calvinism or Wesley- 
anism by stories about Calvin or Wesley, and such stories 
have never been regarded as sacred. The Gospels are 
among the most sacred writings of the world, and they 
are so sacred because every word of them was written 
by theologians for a theological purpose. Their ideas 
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may seem to us to be delusions, but so may the newly 
proclaimed dogma of the Virgin’ s bodily ascension. If 
the Pope could now revise the Gospels, as they were 
often revised in the early centuries, he would insert 
this dogma in the form of a narrative, and Miss 
Belchambers would no doubt regard this narrative as a 
story about simple men. RAGLAN 
Usk, Monmouthshire. 


The Word ‘‘Supernatural’’ 


By the merest (lucky) chance I picked up recently Mr. 
Balfour's Apologetics Critically Examined, issued by the 
R.P.A. in 1902. There is no author mentioned, and | 
conclude from the brilliance of the criticism it is by 
J. M. Robertson. Can anyone say if this is the case? 
The only criticism I have to offer is the continual use 
of the word “supernatural.” On page 8 the author 
admits that Rationalism and Naturalism are practi- 
cally synonymous terms. Is it not time the Rationalist 
Movement discarded this obsolete word and substituted 
“contranatural”? What does the Editor think? 
Saltcoats, Ayrshire. W. D. Kerr 


[The prefix super means “over, above, beyond”; 
contra means “against.” Thus “contranatural’” would 
convey a different meaning. Until, therefore, belief in 
the supernatural is proved beyond all reasonable doubt 
to be entirely baseless, the word “supernatural” cannot 
be usefully discarded. The author of the book referred 
to was W. B. Columbine, not J. M. Robertson.—Eb.] 


**Christian Faith—Then and Now’’ 


Mr. G. I. BENNETT, in his article under the above heading, 
says: “The Christian West is arming massively against 
the Communist ‘atheistic’ East.” This proves my long- 
Standing contention that the administrators of the 
teaching of Christ have been false to the Founder and 
Leader they pretend to follow. According to their 
book of words he said: “I came not to send peace but 
a sword”! But reason says that the “sword” he came to 
send was the sword of the pen and the tongue which 
kill no man. 

There is indeed evidence that his administrators have 
twisted, misread, and mistranslated his real meanings 
out of all recognition on war, human love, and human 
sex. An administrator who does not truly follow his 
Founder and Leader is a traitor; and in these matters 
a traitor to the whole human race. 


Tankerton, Kent, Rupert L. HUMPHRIS 


**The Ghost of the Casars”’ 


Mr. Hector HawTon’s review in your January issue 
under the above heading of Avro Manhattan’s latest 
book, Catholic Imperialism and World Freedom, is good, 
but his concluding remarks are very debatable. True, 
Pius XII is very silent at present on the “supreme moral 


problem of our times’’—atomic war. It should be 
remembered, however, that the same Pope was not so 
bashful about expressing an opinion when the first atom 
bomb was dropped on Fascist Japan. 

In contrast to Mr. Hawton, I would venture to say 
that the hierarchy of Rome might well be prepared to 
take a gamble on another blood bath between the 
democratic West and the communistic East in the hope 
that, whatever else may survive, the Vatican would 
remain to play a leading role in world affairs. 

Glasgow. PETER BROWN 
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Annual Dinner 
AND REUNION 


* 


to be held at the 


TROCADERO 


RESTAURANT 
Piccadilly Circus, London, W.1 
on 


THURSDAY, JUNE 11, 1953 


Reception at 6.30 p.m. 
Dinner at 7 p.m. 
Dancing from 9.30 p.m. 
to midnight 


"Tickets 25s. each 


Apply NOW to the 
Rationalist Press Association Ltd., 5 & 6 
Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Replies to Box Nos, should be addressed to “The Literary Guide,” 
5 and © Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, E.CA 
MISCELLANEOUS 
BED-SITTING room with full board required in or near London 
by Rationalist author. Maximum £3 Ss. per week.Box No. 286. 
EXCHANGE, Robertson's Jesus Problem for similar book, or sell. 

Box No. 284. 


BOOKS WANTED 
ENGLISH translation Philippus a Limborch’s Historia Inquisitionis 
(Latin), Amsterdam, 1692. Also illustrated books on Spanish Inqui- 
sition and Teratology. Description and price to Julian Weston, 
Apartado 1032, San José, Costa Rica. 


Cambridge Medieval History, Vol. 1.--Box No, 2858. 


J. M. Robertson's Pagan Christs and Rylands’ Beginnings of Gnostic 
Christianity.-Replies to C. A. Watts & Co. Ltd. 


LECTURES 
SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, W.C.1. Sunday Meetings 11 a.m. Quistions after Lectures. 
Admission Free. April S~ Easter (closed). April 12--S. K. Ratcliffe: 
“The World and the West.” April 19— Archibald Robertson, M.A. 
“Can We Love our Enemies?” April 26--Joseph McCabe: ‘Fore- 
casts of the Future.” 


CONWAY MEMORIAL LECTURE 


LORD CHORLEY will speak on 
The Concept of Liberty Today 
Tuesday, April 21, 1953, at 7.30 p.m. 
CONWAY HALL (Red Lion Square, Holborn, W.C.1) 
Chairman: PROF, BARBARA WOOTTON 


Admission Free Collection 


THE LITERARY GUIDE 


R. P. A. 
Eighth Annual Conference 


FRIDAY, JULY 10, 

to TUESDAY, JULY 14, 
at 

STEPHENSON HALL, 
SHEFFIELD UNIVERSITY 


1953 


Subject 
The Impact of Religion 
on Life 
Speakers: 


Accommodation and lectures 5 ans. 
Non-members 6 uns., Students 3) ens 
For tickets apply NOW to 
THE RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOC, 


5 & 6 JOHNSON’S COURT, FLEET 
LONDON, E.C.4 


rp, 
STREET 


THE 
Rationalist Annual 
1953 


The Scientific Study of Criminals 
LORD CHORLEY 
Attitudes to Doctrinal Teaching in Schools 
M. WINIFRED TAYLOR 
Down the Lane with Thomas Hardy 
ROYSTON PIKE 
The Inconsistencies of Alfred Russel 
Wallace (1823-1913) SIR ARTHUR KEITH 
Matrimonial Maladjustment 
“Machines” as Behavioural Models 
F. H. 


MARTIN 


GEORGE 
James Thomson, Journalist 
VICTOR 
The Bewildering Mystery of Mars 
AVRO MANHATTAN 
An Alternative to Christianity 


NEUBURG 


J. B. COATES 
Cloth, 5s. net (4d.) 
Paper cover, 2s. 6d. net (3d.) 
Inland postage appears in 


Cc, A. WATTS CO. LTD. 
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NEW AND RECENT BOOKS 


Marshal Tito’s clash with the Vatican: the 
factual background 


TERROR OVER YUGOSLAVIA 
By AVRO MANHATTAN 


The background to the friction between the Vatican and the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment is made clear in this fully documented account of the Ustashi massacres 
and forcible conversion of Orthodox Serbs in the short-lived attempt to establish 
the “Kingdom of Croatia” and Cardinal Stepinac’s responsibility for them. 


10s. 6d. net iniana postage 6d. 


The Feast of Unreason jy wector wawton 


“A clear exposition of the thought of the chief existentialist thinkers, Kierkegaard, 

Heidegger, Jaspers, Marcel, Sartre... Readers who are bewildered by existen- 

tialist terminology will derive enlightenment from Mr. Hawton’s book.” 
—BRITISH BOOK NEWS 


“Mr. Hawton’s clever and lively book.” —NEW STATESMAN 
15s. net intana postage 8d. 


Catholic Imperialism and World Freedom 


By AVRO MANHATTAN 


This timely book makes an astounding revelation of Catholic power-politics 
in action and of Catholic Imperialism as a growing factor in contemporary 
world tension, as borne out by the recent break in relations between Yugoslavia 
and the Vatican. 


30s. net inland postage &d 


again available 
THE ILLUSION OF IMMORTALITY 


By CORLISS LAMONT 
10s. 6d. net intana postage Bd. 


HUMANISM AS A PHILOSOPHY 


By CORLISS LAMONT 
10s. 6d. net intana postage ts. 14. 


C. A. WATIS & CO. LTD. 
S$ & 6 JOHNSON’S COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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